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As others 
see us 


Penny-Pinching 
So-called miracle managements... 
have hauled one carrier after another 
back from the brink of disaster... Still, 
we wonder if they don't sometimes 
complicate life for themselves by 
pinching pennies where the saving 
isn't worth the cost or a more imagina- 
tive approach is available... 
Example: In unit-cost, a $180,000 
diesel unit is one of the industry's 
costliest tools. In terms of public 
visibility, a freight diesel has a daily 
exposure of almost 143 miles vs. 45% 
for a freight car. Finally, a diesel is the 
essence of the modernism we've all 
been bragging that the rails implement 
whenever earnings permit. So on the 
excuse of savings, once-splashy units 
come out of their overhauls in solid, 
uninspired hues that vie with one an- 
other for mediocrity and lack of inter- 
est. A few roads, most recently Can- 
adian National, have proved that it 
costs not a penny more to paint a 
locomotive attractively. Yet the obvious 
is apparently so obscure that some 
roads don't know what car owners 
found out years ago: Black shows dirt 
faster than almost anything else... 
Trains 


Knowing Canada Better 

The House of Commons has ap- 
proved the Government's plans for 
organizing the 1967 birthday party to 
mark the 100th anniversary of Canada’s 
Confederation. Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker has stated: 

“It will represent a dramatic year in 
Canadian history and an opportunity 
for Canadians to develop a fuller 
understanding of what it means and 
can mean to be a Canadian." 

The national birthday will undoubt- 
edly attract many visitors from other 
countries. It is to be hoped that the 


events will also persuade Canadians to 
travel more widely in their own land. 

If we are to achieve the national unity 
and sense of purpose that are essential 
to Canada's continued progress, Can- 
adians must get to know one another 
better than they do at the moment. 

The Prime Minister has suggested 
that a special Confederation Train be 
filled with Canada's historical and 
constitutional documents and sent 
across the country during the centen- 
nial year. This is an admirable idea. 

It is not enough, however, to take 
mementos of Canada to Canadians. 
Our citizens should be encouraged to 
get out and see their country. It is a 
marvellously diverse and interesting 
land and it is a pity that many of those 
in the various sections know so little 
about their distant neighbors. 

Greater understanding can be 
brought about if a big enough effort is 
put forward to encourage the saving 
and the planning that is needed for 
such travel. Such an effort will be jus 
as valuable to our national interests, 
perhaps even more so, than the attrac- 
tion of visitors from abroad. 

The Globe & Mail, Toronto 


Stop, Look, Listen 

Many fallacies about accidents at 
railroad level-crossings have been ex- 
posed by the Canadian Highway Safe- 
ty Council. 

Sometimes it is said that railways 
are reluctant to protect crossings be- 
cause they wish to avoid the cost. But 
this statement is untrue. The matter is 
under the control of public regulation. 
Once the Transport Board orders that 
protection be provided at a crossing, 
the railway has to carry out the order. 
There is no discretion. 

Under the regulations such protec- 
tion is actually a joint undertaking. The 
railway and the community share the 
cost, and grants up to 80 per cent may 
be provided under certain circumstan- 
ces from the Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund — a fund set up by the Federal 
Government. 

Another charge sometimes made is 
that railway trains travel too fast 
through grade crossings. But it is the 
weight and momentum of the train that 
matters, far more than the speed. The 
possibility of stopping any train in 
time to avoid a collision with a car is 
very slight. 

The Canadian Highway Safety Coun- 
cil believes that the most important 





protection at level-crossings lies in the 
driver's own care and responsibility. 
The carelessness of drivers is illus- 
trated in the astonishing fact that 
about one-third of all level-crossing 
accidents (close to 37 per cent in 1959) 
result from motor vehicles running 
into the sides of trains. This does not 
occur only with freight trains at night, 
but with brightly illuminated passen- 
ger trains, as well as in bright daylight. 
The best safety at level-crossings is 
still obtained by stopping, looking and 
listening. If a person can see and hear, 
and has enough good sense to stop, 
he is very unlikely to be hit by a train. 
And he is even more unlikely to drive 
into the side of one. 
The Daily News, 
Amherst, N.S. 


World in Itself 

In spite of the fact that Yorktonians 
are now deprived of the privilege of 
train travel from their home town to 
distant points, there are many who still 
prefer this mode of travel to any other 
when it come to trips that involve 
journeys of more than a day. 

The inconvenience of a 35-mile trip 
by some other means of transport in 
order to board a transcontinental train 
is still not sufficient to deter them from 
this leisurely mode of travel. The 
pleasures of train travel are many and 
varied. A feeling of well-being and 
relaxation attends a long train journey. 
One may have troubles in the city one 
has just left; one may have problems 
waiting at the destination that lies 
ahead. But, in between, nothing can be 
done. The train, as it clicks along the 
rails, becomes a little world in itself, 
cut off from everyday life and its cares. 
This splendid isolation extends to the 
passengers. Etiquette does not de- 
mand that one be sociable. One can be 
as friendly with one’s neighbors, or as 
withdrawn, as one wishes. And, of 
course, from the windows of a railroad 
coach is the only way to see Canada. 
lf passenger trains were to disappear, 
with them would go much of the color 
and drama of life. 

S. N. Wynn in the Yorkton,. Sask., 
Enterprise. 


Who says CN's top heavy? 


“More chiefs than Indians?” 

This question keeps cropping up. 
It's the subject of letters to the editors 
of newspapers. It may be aired in labor 
disputes. It came up at this year's 
hearings of the Parliamentary Ses- 
sional Committee on Railways, Air 
Lines and Shipping. What, then, is 
the score in Canadian National? 

First of all, what is meant by the 
word “chief”. 

It can be generally conceded that a 
“chief” is a supervisor, someone re- 
sponsible for work done by those under 
him. It is also generally known that in 
CN today most supervisors have fewer 
men under them — but that those men 
are likely to have more skills and train- 
ing, better tools and equipment to 
work with, and more interesting jobs. 
The result: Far fewer unskilled people 
doing routine, and often heavy work. 

Last year alone the number of 
supervisory people on CN's Canadian 
lines dropped from 10,133 to 9,821. The 
drop in jobs for non-supervisory 
people in the Company was from 92,794 
to 86,406 — a slightly greater rate. 

How does CN compare with other 
railways and industries ? 

In all industries, one of every four 
employees is a ‘“‘white collar’’ worker. 
The expression “white collar” includes 
not only executives, supervisory and 
clerical people, but professionals like 
sales specialists and electronics en- 
gineers who may not Supervise anyone. 

The latest figures show Canadian 
National with “white collar’ employees 
comprising 26.6 per cent of its total 
labor force, Canadian Pacific Railway 
with 27.2 per cent, U.S. Class 1 rail- 
roads with 27.6 per cent, all manufac- 
turing industries 23.6 per cent, and 
durable goods industries 23.7 per cent. 

The reason manufacturing firms 
have fewer white collar people than 


the railways is essentially because rail- 
ways are a “service” industry, while 
manufacturing is a “production” in- 
dustry. Service industry has more 
maintenance employees and more 
“overhead” for it must be prepared to 
accept business wherever and when- 
ever offered, whereas a production 
industry can regulate the flow of its 
business more precisely and can 
handle ups and downs in sales by 
stockpiling or liquidating goods. 

The relationship of supervisory 
people to non-supervisors is the same 
for all railways, namely one person in 
eight. Latest figures show 12.6 per cent 
of all CN people are managerial and 
supervisory. Canadian Pacific has 11.9 
per cent and U.S. Class 1 roads 12.6 
per cent. (Corresponding figures are 
not available for manufacturing). 

A final point: The changing nature 
of “supervising.” For years the term 
has meant people supervising other 
people. Now it is coming to describe 
people who supervise machines. 

As President Donald Gordon put it 
before the Parliamentary committee: 
“It is quite true it is part of the com- 
plexity of railway business that opera- 
tions are becoming more and more 
complex and are moving at a much 
faster pace. Planning and coordination 
are very vital elements in it. Technolo- 
gical improvements made possible by 
the continual application of capital are 
bringing about a corresponding elim- 
ination of routine physical operations 
which did require large numbers of 
unskilled workers ... These men who 
are unskilled workers are, by reason of 
mechanization, being given training 
and skills whereby they move into a 
supervisory capacity. They are now 
bossing machines and not men. 

“The proper way to state it is, there 
are more Indians becoming chiefs.” 8 





Putting our 
best 
foot forward 


Story and pictures by 
J. Norman Lowe 


NOTHER step in the CN's plan to 

remainin the passenger business 
has been initated. This time, it's re- 
fresher courses for train personnel, 
given under the watchful eyes of six 
conductor-instructors selected from 
various areas in the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes regions. 

First thoughts might give the im- 
pression that the presence of instruc- 
tors on a train might cause resent- 
ment with the crew. The fact is that 
the program is strongly supported by 
veteran conductors and brakemen. 

Doug Hamilton, co-ordinator of the 
program when it started early this year, 
and now St. Lawrence region pas- 
senger sales manager, put the purpose 
of the program this way. ‘The instruc- 
tors have been trained in matters rang- 
ing from the mechanics of air con- 
ditioning to what should be said to a 
passenger if there is a train delay.” 
He continued, “if something develops 
during an instructor's trip and it is 
felt that the matter should be included 
in the program, then it is.” 

Mr. Hamilton emphasized that every- 
thing possible is being done by both 
instructors and regular conductors to 
leave not only a good impression of 
the CN in the minds of the passengers, 
but to engender goodwill and en- 
courage travel as well. 

With a schedule prepared up to ten 
days in advance, the instructors may 
be found riding trains between Quebec 
City and Cochrane, Montreal com- 
muter trains, the Toronto to Hamilton 
local, or special movements. 

Leo Champagne, a conductor for 
more than 11 years on the Montreal 
to Hervey Junction run, expressed the 
opinion that the program should have 
been in effect 15 years ago. His brake- 
man, Real Roy, agreed and added 
that when he was a Quebec City bus 
driver instructors were not only seen 
frequently at various corners, but they 
were heard from as well. “It got to 
the point,’ he said, “that you didn't 
know where an instructor would show 
up, and as a result you had to keep 
on your toes." Conductor Champagne 
remarked that only once an instructor 
would have been of little use to him. 
That was in 1945 when a snow plow he 
was in charge of got stuck for five 
days at Amos in northern Quebec. 

Willie Lebreux, oldest news agent 
at Quebec City and who has served 
on passenger trains between there and 
Cochrane for the past 21 years, said 


that as a result of the new program, 
he has noticed an improved attitude 
on the part of the travelling public. 
Conductor Omer Blouin, who travels 
between Hervey Junction and Parent, 
said the instructors need to keep a 
friendly eye on the regular conductors 
to see to it that they do not neglect 
the little, but important, things. ‘After 
all,"" conductor Blouin said, “we can 
fall down on our job just like the 
next person.” 

At Senneterre, conductors Alex Col- 
lins, Bob Lupien and brakeman Alex 
Dewars all expressed support of the 
program; so did brakeman Jacques 
Paris, who felt that younger men 
changing from freight jobs to passen- 
ger runs should attend classes before 
being assigned to passenger trains. 

International Limited conductors be- 
tween Montreal and Toronto, Maurice 
Chiasson and Jim Flagler, who have a 
combined total of 75 years’ service, not 
only commended the program but felt 
that the present advertising campaign 
has helped to bring back passengers 
as well, especially the family plan. 
“This factor,”’ they said, “in addition 
to providing services the passenger 
wants, will do much to increase the 
number of passengers on our trains 
and maintaining their faith in us.” 

One of the instructors is John Mit- 

chell, a soft spoken French Canadian 
with an English name from the Quebec 
area. Perfectly bilingual, Mr. Mitchell 
joined the railway more than 33 years 
ago at Quebec City as a yardman and 
was assigned to passenger trains be- 
fore receiving his present appointment. 
“There is no doubt the program has 
succeeded," he said. “When crew 
members come and ask if there is any- 
thing | noticed that was not done ac- 
cording to regulations, then there is no 
doubt of the programs’ effectiveness,” 
he said. Other instructors are F. T. Mc- 
Elroy, Toronto; C. E. Dawson, Strat- 
ford-London; R. A. Watson, Montreal; 
R. D. Crea, Brockville and J. E. Muir, 
Hornepayne. 
Pierre Delagrave, general sales man- 
ager, passenger, in a letter to all em- 
ployees, stressed the importance of 
railway passenger service. ‘With your 
help,’ he said, ‘“‘we will make our pro- 
gram a success.” 

With instructors like John Mitchell 
and his associates, the new approach 
to passenger service should give an 
important boost to CN's efforts to de- 
velop passenger business. 5 





Right: A three-week training course 
in freight rates and tariffs for junior 
employees in progress. Similar classes 
will be held in other areas of the 

St. Lawrence region in the near future. 
Class is under the supervision of 

Bill Redmond, seen with a group 

of students at Montreal. 


Above: A quick get-together at 
Senneterre finds instructor John 
Mitchell, left, answering questions 
from J. H. Paris, J. B. Sigouin, A. L. 
Collins, A. E. Dewars and J. A. Lupien. 


Right: Newsagent Willie Lebreux listens 
in on a conversation between 
conductor Omer Blouin, center, and 
instructor John Mitchell about 
schedules. 





by Archie Duffie 


Don't 
bottle up 
your 
beefs 











Tceneenceat beefs now and again. 
It's only natural, areflection of man's 
inalienable right to yell his head off if 
he feels he is being pushed around. 

There are a number of ways for a 
CN employee to make his voice heard 
in protest. But there are right ways 
and wrong ways. 

One kind of complaint involves the 
desire of an employee to have adjust- 
ment made of some matter that can 
be taken care of by talking it out with 
the boss. 

Every CN employee has this right 
to go to his supervisor, and the right 
to expect a hearing and a square deal. 
Every CN employee also has the right 
to disagree with the solution proposed 
by his boss, and ask to go another 
step “upstairs” if he and his boss 
can't resolve it. 

An employee has the right to go all 
the way to the top, and no supervisor 
has the right to object to an employee 
going to the top. 

The other kind of complaint is that 
one classed as a “grievance” and 
involves a disagreement on some point 
that concerns working conditions as 
agreed upon between management 
and the unions, and set forth in the 
collective agreements. 

in dealing with an employee's com- 
plaint through grievance procedure, a 
four-step method is normally used, 
this technique having the approval of 
management and the brotherhoods. 

First, the employee and his local 
chairman, or each individually, may 
present the grievance to the employee's 
supervisor orally or in writing. Dif- 
ferent agreements require minor varia- 
tions in approach, but the general 
principle is the same in all cases. 

If satisfaction is not attained through 
the first step, the next move is for the 
local chairman to appeal, in writing, 
to the appropriate department officer, 
a superintendent of equipment, for 
example. 

If this fails to achieve a satisfactory 
result, the organi: 1tion’s general chair- 
man may appeal to the area manager, 
or to the general superintendent of 
equipment for a main shop. 

The fourth step is for the general 
chairman to appeal to the regional 
general manager. 

lf all these negotiations fail, the 
union may appeai management's deci- 
sion to a boerd of adjustment or 
arbitration board. The board of adjust- 
ment, officially The Canadian Railway 





Board of Adjustment No. 1, is made 
up of six representatives named by the 
Railway Association of Canada and 
six named by the unions. If the board 
cannot agree on a matter submitted 
to it, any six members may elect to 
refer the matter to a referee named by 
the board. If there is failure to agree on 
a referee, the Federal Minister of Labor 
may be requested to name one. 

An arbitration board consists of a 
representative of the union, a repre- 
sentative of management, and a chair- 
man agreed upon by the two parties. 
In the absence of such agreement, 
the Minister of Labor may name a 
chairman. 

Going outside the established grie- 
vance chain does not speed things 
up at all — even all the King's horses 
and all the King's men cannot help 
an employee who does. 

Canadian National officers, right up 
to the president, have said time and 
again that their office doors are never 
closed to the employee with a problem 
relating to his job. 

These are the avenues of approach 
for the employee with job troubles. 

As we mentioned, there is a right 
way, and a wrong way to go about 
airing and squaring a beef. 

One of the worst things that can 
happen is for an employee to carry 
his gripe around inside his mind, 
letting it steam and stew and worry 
him. Almost as bad is it for him to 
confine himself to talking it up with the 
boys, without making an honest effort 
to avail himself of the machinery that 
exists to deal with his troubles. 

By keeping his troubles to himself, 
or confining his out-loud griping to 
his immediate circle of friends and 
relatives, a man is doing nothing to 
rectify the situation, and is doing harm 
to himself and the Company. 

Nothing affects a company's image, 
for good or bad, as much as the way 
its employees feel and talk about it to 
outsiders. All the advertising the Com- 
pany does counts for little if the people 
who work for it complain and grumble 
about conditions, without making sin- 
cere efforts to correct those conditions. 

The attitude surveys the Company 
is making are a clearcut demonstration 
of management's desire to be in a 
position to enable the Company to 
take action to prevent complaints from 
developing — in short to go to the 
employee and find out how he thinks 
about life with CN. 











And, as cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, damage to the Company's 
reputation is bound to affect the jobs 
of employees sooner or later. 

The important thing is to bring the 
problem into the light and talk it out, 
so the problem can be settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 

Any methad of dealing with a com- 
plaint is a certain trouble-producer if 
it involves the employee going over 
the head of his supervisor without 
his knowledge. 

No matter what his position may be, 
every employee, every supervisor, every 
officer, for that matter, has a higher-up 
who is responsible for the quality and 
quantity of his work, and the way he 
behaves himself while performing it. 

The authority of the supervisor varies 
with his position, and your supervisor 
may decide that he, too, needs to go 
one step higher in the process of 
dealing with your trouble. But he is 
the man you should start with. 

When he assumed the duties of 
supervisor, he accepted the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of good rela- 
tions between the people he supervises 
and the management he represents. 

CN management, aware of the impor- 
tance of this specific responsibility, is 
doing more than ever before to help 
the supervisor become skilled in work- 
ing with subordinates, because super- 
visors get results through subordi- 
nates or they don't get them at all. 

The Company has for sometime been 
developing educational courses de- 
signed to train supervisors in the prin- 
ciples of maintaining good employee 
relations—building a harmonious team. 
Atmanylocationsonthesystem groups 
of foremen and supervisors discuss 
problems involving job relationships 
under the guidance of a trained con- 
ference leader who either is, or has 








been, a supervisor. Many learn to rec- 
ognize the validity of honest differences 
of opinion, and how it is possible for 
two people to see the same situation 
at the same time yet each view it in a 
different light and both be “right"’ in 
their own minds. 

Discussions of this kind show how 
Opinion is influenced by personal ex- 
perience, attitudes, prejudices and en- 
vironments — that people are different 
for different reasons. Supervisors learn 
the value of intelligent listening to the 
views of subordinates. They become 
aware that a complaint or beef is a 
real thing to the employee who lives 
with it (however unimportant it may 
seem to the supervisor) and if it is not 
discussed openly it will grow and erupt 
and make itself felt in ways that can 
affect another of the supervisor's res- 
sponsibilities: Getting out the work. 

This training helps supervisors get 
to the heart of the problem, place it in 
its proper perspective, and decide it on 
a basis of mutual interest and confi- 
dence; that's the art of handling beefs. 

The objective of these courses ac- 
tually goes beyond the beef-squaring 
aspect. What is aimed at is the devel- 
opment and application of techniques 
that will head off trouble before it 
gets started, and supervisors are being 
trained to anticipate and take action — 
to step on the fuse before the ex- 
plosion comes, you might say. 

To sum up: Don't bottle up your 
beef — get it out where something can 
be done about it, but don't go over 
your supervisor's head unless you 
have talked with him first. 

Remember that the machinery for 
handling employee relations is there 
for the using, and it's the kind of 
machinery that moves ahead with the 
times, and gets better the more it 
is used * 





17/19 Cockspur Street 














by Roy Liddiard, Public Relations Officer, London, England. 


Those who have visited London will 
be familiar with Trafalgar Square. 
Closely identified with Canada, this is 
the Mecca for all visiting Canadians, 
for flanking the square on its western 
side is Canada House, and nearby 
are the offices of many Canadian 
commercial organizations. 

Within this immediate area, too, is 
the traditional centre of the shipping 
world—London's West End. With this 
combination, it is not surprising Cana- 
dian National chose to establish its 
European headquarters in Cockspur 
Street. 

The European head office is the ad- 
ministrative centre of Canadian Na- 
tional's activities in Europe, where, 
under the authority of the European 
general manager, are heads of depart- 
ments responsible for freight, express, 
passenger, research and development, 
and public relations, while on the 
financial side are the European secre- 
tary and treasurer and the European 
auditor. 

This headquarters organization di- 
rects the activities of CN's district 
offices which are strategically located 
in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris, 
Antwerp and Copenhagen, each man- 


ned by CN people, and supervises the 
commission agents appointed to rep- 
resent CN throughout Europe. 

The important functions of this or- 
ganization include the corporate pro- 
jection of the Company, servicing of 
customers, friends and associates 
visiting from Canada and other over- 
seas countries, and acting generally 
as a source of information about 
Canada and Canadian conditions. 

One of the main activities, of course, 
is to sell to and service a market with 
a vast population spread throughout 
the United Kingdom and Europe—in- 
deed, as far north as Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and Denmark, in the east to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union, south across the Mediterranean 
to Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia and 
Egypt, and including Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Italy, 
Greece and Turkey. 

With such extensive territory, com- 
plicated by diverse economies, export, 
currency and travel regulations, and 
the additional complexities of race and 
language, the challenge which CN's 
European headquarters faces daily is 
formidable but fascinating. 


Above: Janetta Whittaker, secretary 
to John Matthews, European freight 
manager, looks up a file. 

Below: Sheila Shepherd checks a CN 
movie film that has been out on loan. 





Above: Discussing public relations 
matters are J. C. Kenkel, European 
general manager, centre, and Roy 
Liddiard, P.R. officer. Taking notes is 
Brenda Brooks. 

Below: Potential passenger for CN 
gets information from Chris Slevin in 
CN London ticket office. 


To deal with passenger services 
first: although to some extent the 
passenger sales program is directed 
to the general public, it is mainly to 
the travel trade that CN's attention is 
aimed. The strength of the travel in- 
dustry in Europe, and particularly in 
the United Kingdom, is such that some 
70 per cent to 80 per cent of all travel 
is arranged through travel agents. To- 
gether with the business handled di- 
rect by the transportation companies, 
a very significant proportion of poten- 
tial CN traffic is produced through 
these sources, and through them CN 
can reach those who wish to travel in 
Canada. CN's field men are constantly 
in touch with these organizations. 

Potential passengers fall into three 
main categories: the emigrant, the 
business man and the tourist-visitor. 
Emigration, which has for so long been 
an important aspect of CN activities, 
continues to be of considerable inter- 
est. A great deal of servicing is provid- 
ed for the emigrant from Europe: Ad- 
vice on procedures and opportunities 
for settlement are given, and a per- 
sonal interest taken in each case. It is 
the aim that when the passenger 
leaves these shores, he will have a 





Right: Cliff Robinson and Ken Rees 
talk with J. W. Grant, pensioned 
supervisor of budgets, Montreal, on a 
visit to London office. 


Far right: Mike Hales and Chris Slevin 
make a ticket sale over the counter in 
European headquarters building. 


good impression of our services, and 
will be a life-time potential customer 
for Canadian National 

With 


countries of Europe and 


between the 
Canada, a 


growing number of travellers are going 


increasing trade 


over on sales missions, and catering 
for their needs is another important 
aspect of CN sales activities 

From pins to elephants, automobiles 
to sledges, would be a very apt de- 
scription of the variety of the consign- 
ments handled by the freight depart- 
ment. Products of every description 
are shipped out of Europe to North 
America in the unending battle for a 
share in the dollar market, and CN's 
freight sales force is active throughout 
its extensive territory, keeping in touch 
with shippers, forwarding agents and 
steamship lines, always ready to assist 
or advise, ever eager to secure every 
ton of freight possible. 

Some of the heaviest lifts which 
have ever been handled by the Cana- 
dian National, and for that matter any- 
where in North America, have origina- 
ted in the United Kingdom. During the 
past two years alone, numerous pieces 
equipment have 


of heavy electrical 


been handled: a 140-ton stator to Fort 
Bim" Hanreck, Maureen Everett and 
David Small make up the 
working under Tommy Hooker, 


team"’ 


research and development 


commissioner 


William for the Thunder Bay project; 
four 123-ton transformers, together 
with four of 140 tons apiece for a pro- 
ject at Lewiston, N.Y.; and for Lake 
View generating station in Ontario a 
157-ton lift. Each operation is planned 
to the last detail. 

Express service is popular with 
those shippers who have need for 
rapid delivery of their products and 
popular, too, with the importer, enab- 
ling him to replenish good selling lines 
quickly, keep a low inventory and to 
prevent tying up capital. 

CN Express has arrangements with 
the steamship companies operating 
out of the United Kingdom to set aside 
special space for its traffic so it may 
be rapidly discharged on arrival and 
loaded in trains within a matter of an 
hour or two after arrival. Swift, Safe, 
Sure” is the motto by which they live 

Another area being exploited con- 
tinually for Express movement is the 
excess baggage of air travellers.With 
the limited allowance which may be 
carried free of charge by airline pas- 
sengers, excess baggage is more 
and more being shipped this way. 

To achieve the maximum advantage 
and utilize the capacity of the CN sales 


organization to its fullest extent, the 
research and development department 
works side by side with the sales 
people in making economic surveys of 
CN efforts against the general back- 
ground prevailing in Europe. Research 
and development in its other role at- 
tracts manufacturing and other de- 
velopments to CN lines. 

The 160 CN people in Europe, but a 
small number in a vast arena, have 
great pride in the job they are trying 
to do. Three thousand miles off line, 
they feel as much a corporate part of 
the Company as their associates 
across the system. All are bound to- 
gether with a mutual interest and a 
similar aim. 

CN people in North America can 
assist by sending on every possible 
lead which might produce business in 
Europe. Anyone hearing of someone 
coming on a visit to Canada; someone 
thinking of immigrating; someone with 
a shipping problem; someone with 
traffic to be imported to Canada, 
should remember CN has a European 
organization not only capable of han- 
dling each of these problems, but 
eager to do so. x 
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Ernie Hunt — 


Story by Don Law 
Pictures by John Linder 


7. morning sun shot straight sha- 
dows rippling across the yard 
tracks. It was six o'clock, and as the 
city wiped sleep from its eyes Ernie 
Hunt, Canadian National assistant 
roadmaster at Niagara Falls; Ontario, 
walked towards his gas car. 

It was Tuesday and the schedule 
called for an inspection of the line be- 
tween the Falls and Fort Erie. 

The two-seater gas car coughed 
then, with the traction belt squealing, 
chugged off down the line. 

A nice job to some —riding gaily 
along an open stretch of track, watch- 
ing the country pass by. Nothing to do 
but to sit back and relax; the car does 
the steering. 

The truth is that being an assistant 
roadmaster is anything but a breeze. 
The responsibility is staggering. 

Ernie Hunt, a 10-year railroader, is 
responsible for every nut, bolt and 
spike on Company tracks under his 
jurisdiction. 

It's a formidable task but, with the 
determination and drive that Ernie has, 
the job is cut down to size. 

Born in Toronto, Ernie, now 28, 
joined CN in August 1951 as a section- 
man at Beachville. He served in pro- 


Assistant 


Roadmaster 


gressively higher positions in later 
years at Woodstock, London, St. 
Thomas, Hamilton, moving to Niagara 
Falls as assistant roadmaster in 1959. 

To qualify as an assistant road- 
master Ernie had to be a man of many 
parts... virtually an engineer, me- 
chanic, labor relations specialist, ex- 
ecutive, budget planner and public 
relations man rolled into one. 

These skills were not acquired over- 
night. They were attained by hard work 
on Ernie's part and by perseverance by 
his supervisors. 

“| owe a lot to two men in particular," 
says Ernie. “Jack Sinclair, who was 
roadmaster at London when | was 
there, pounded quite a bit into my head. 
| got a lot of learning from him.” Jack 
is now regional inspector, maintenance 
of way (track) at Toronto. 

The other person who has, and is 
still playing a big part in Ernie's de- 
velopment, is his roadmaster boss, 
Morris MacLachlan, a veteran of 34 
years’ service. 

Morris readily admits he is giving 
Ernie more to do than his job calls 
for. Similarly, he expects more. 

“If Ernie doesn't become a better 
roadmaster than |, then there will be 


something wrong with him," Morris 
says. ‘‘However, | think | have a pretty 
good lad here. He'll show me up." 

Situated in territory separated from 
the United States by the Niagara 
River, Ernie's responsibility includes 
yards at Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, 
Black Rock, N.Y., and Welland; 98 
street and public crossings, six station 
grounds, nine interlocking plants, 133 
mainline turnouts, 365 yard and siding 
turnouts, seven diamonds, three pipe- 
connected derails, two slip switches, 
and one puzzle switch 

In addition, Ernie looks after 
drawbridge and two swing bridges 
On top of this, can be added the Inter- 
national Bridge between Fort Erie and 
Buffalo, N.Y., and the rail portion of the 
Niagara Suspension Bridge between 
the twin cities at the Falls. 

Subdivisions listed in Ernie's area 
include the Grimsby, Welland, Cayuga, 
Humberstone, Dunnville and a portion 
of the Thorold sub. 

Inspecting lines by gas car is usually 
a multiple duty. 

“Most of it is done by eye," says 
Ernie, “but after a while you develop a 
special sense of hearing. | mean you 
can be travelling over a section of 
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track when all of a sudden the sound 
of the rail changes, or there may be a 
shift in the ‘clickety-clack’ pattern. 
Then you know something's wrong. 

During track inspection, switches, 
crossing planks, crossing signals, 
bridges, culverts and telegraph lines 
come under close scrutiny. 

On pay-day Ernie delivers cheques 
to sectionmen. He also issues last- 
minute instructions to them on the line. 

Ernie and his boss share the re- 
sponsibility for the planning of new 
work. This involves assigning section 
gangs the right kind of work during the 
appropriate season and taking inven- 
tory of required supplies. 

Making out the requirements in the 
capital budget is a long-drawn-out 
affair. It can be very exacting. 

For instance, both Ernie and Morris 
MacLachlan must be able to judge the 
amount of wear left in tracks, as all 
track supplies must be ordered a year 
in advance. Waste must be reduced to 
the smallest fraction. To arrive at a 
reasonable figure, every section of 
track has to be walked and measured. 
It would be wasteful to cut three feet 
off a 39-foot rail when a 36-foot one is 
available. The same principle is appli- 
cable to all other types of stores: 
waste not; want not. 

On an average weekday, Ernie travels 
close to 100 miles, some 130 miles on 
Saturdays. Frequently he works six to 
six and a half days a week. 

“| never know what tirne to expect 
Ernie for supper,’ says his wife, 
Yvonne. 

Why does Ernie put more into his job 
than is required? 

Because there is a tradition to up- 
hold — the tradition of railroading — 
and because it is Ernie's philosophy 
that the more you put into a job, the 
more you get out of it. . 


Left: Checking the level of the track. 


Right: /nspecting the operation 
of a switch. 


Above: Measuring for new rail at 
Fort Erie. 


Right: Handing out pay-cheques 
at Welland. 


Far right: Sighting the alignment 
of a frog. 
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oO" October 1 the Federal Govern- 
ment proclaimed the legislation 
passed by Parliament increasing the 
size of Canadian National's Board of 
Directors from seven to twelve mem- 
bers. Nine new directors were named, 
and the appointments of three mem- 
bers of the previous board were re- 
newed or continued. 

Four days later — on October 5 — 
the newly appointed Board of Direc- 
tors held its first meeting in the CN 
Headquarters building in Montreal. 

The agenda for the regular monthly 
meeting was dealt with, and the board 
unanimously expressed pleasure that 
Donald Gordon had been reappointed 
a director and chairman of the board 
and that he will continue as president 
and chief executive officer of the 
Company. 

In addition to Mr. Gordon, the new 
board consists of the following mem- 
bers: 


Gilbert Ayers, 46, of Lachute Mills, 
Que., is president of Ayers Ltd., a Que- 
bec pulpand paperfirm. He is also pres- 
ident of the Dominion Shuttle Compa- 
ny and the B.C. Crossarm Company, as 


well as holding directorships in several 
other concerns, including an insurance 
company and a mining corporation. 


Robert A. Brown 47, of Calgary, is 
president of Home Oil Ltd., president 
and director of United Oils Ltd. and 
Jumping Pound Petroleum Ltd. He is 
a director of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Lid. and Crown Trust Company. Mr. 
Brown is a member of the American 
Petroleum Institute, and an associate 
member of the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy. 


Guy Charbonneau, 39, of Montreal, is 
vice-president and a director of Peer- 
less Insurance Agencies Ltd., and has 
had experience in the transportation 
field through interests in Federal Inter- 
coastal Lines and Peugeot (Canada) 
Ltd. He served overseas with the Cana- 
dian Army, and was Air Liaison Officer 
with the French Wing of Allied Tactical 
Air Forces in Normandy and through- 
out Belgium, Holland and Germany. 


Walter Colquhoun, 61, of Sydney, 
N.S., is president and general manager 
of the Canadian Specialty Company, a 


wholesale drug distribution firm. He is 
also a director of Provincial Wholesale 
Drugs Ltd. A veteran of the First 
World War, Mr. Colquhoun is a former 
commodore of the Royal Cape Breton 
Yacht Club at Sydney. 


J. R. Griffith, 67, of Saskatoon, is 
labor representative on the board. 
First appointed a director in 1956, Mr. 
Griffith is a former general chairman 
of the CNR Joint Protective Board of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 
He served in the CN car department 
at Saskatoon before going on leave of 
absence to act as system general 
chairman of the B.R.C. in 1956. 


Walter C. Koerner, 63, of Vancouver, 
came to Canada from Czechoslovakia 
in 1939, and is chairman of the board of 
Rayonier Canada Ltd. (forest products 
and chemical cellulose), a director of 
the Toronto-Dominion Bank, Rayonier 
Incorporated, New York, and Western 
Canada Steel. Appointed to the board 
of governors of the University of 
British Columbia in 1957, he is also a 
governor of the Canada Welfare Coun- 
cil and holds offices in many other so- 
cial and welfare organizations. 


J. Louis Levesque, 50, of Montreal, is 
actively associated with a large number 
of firms in various fields of business. 
An investment dealer, he founded and 
heads Credit Interprovincial Ltee., and 
is a member of the Montreal and Cana- 
dian Stock Exchanges. Mr. Levesque 
is president of the Industrial Life 
Insurance Company and the Montreal 
Show Mart Inc., chairman of the board 
of Fashion Craft Manufactures Ltd., 
and Dupuis Freres Ltee., a director 
of the Provincial Bank of Canada and 
the Provident Insurance Company, 
and serves in various executive ca- 
pacities in a number of other firms. 


Alexander D. McBain, 70, of Toron- 
to, is vice president, director and treas- 
urer of United Funds Canada Ltd., a 
director of G. A. Harvey and Company 
(Canada) Ltd., and president and 
director of United Accumulative Fund 
Ltd. Mr. McBain served during the 
Second World War as advisor to the 
Foreign Exchange Control. Board. 
From 1916 to 1919 he was a pilot in the 
Royal Flying Corps. 


Harry |. Price, 64, of Toronto, is 
president of Harry Price Insurance 
Agencies and president of the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition at Toronto. A 
former member of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture, he is a director of the Ontario 
Hospital Association and of the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital in Toronto. A 
veteran of the First World War, Mr. 
Price served as a captain in the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force in France. 


John B. Sangster, 56, of Regina, is 
president of Mid-West Motors and 
Mid-West Motors U-Drive Ltd. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1941 he was with 
General Motors Products of Canada 
Ltd., at Windsor and Toronto, where 
he served as sales promotion manager 
and manager. Mr. Sangster is a direc- 
tor of Guaranty Trust Company of 
Canada, is president of Regina YMCA, 
and a vice president of the National 
Council, YMCA of Canada. 


W. G. Stewart, 52, of Moncton, is a 
prominent Maritimes barrister and 
solicitor. First appointed to CN's 
board of directors in 1959, Mr. Stewart 
served two terms as an alderman of 
Moncton and is a former member of 
the Board of Regents of Mount Allison 
University. 


The Canadian National Railways 
Act vests in these men the direction 
and control of the Canadian National 
Railway Company and its under- 
takings. Day-to-day management is 
exercised through the president as 
chief executive officer. 

The board meets regularly each 
month, or more frequently when the 
need arises, to review and deal with 
the affairs of the company. Its approval 
is required for the railway's annual 
report, capital and operating budgets, 
senior staff appointments, the entering 
into of important contracts and agree- 
ments, and all matters involving ques- 
tions of broad policy affecting the 
activities of the system. 

Apart from dealing with managerial 
recommendations, a Canadian Nation- 
al director is free to bring up any 
matter relating to the Company, and 
to make recommendations to manage- 
ment on anything that he feels affects 
the welfare of the railway. » 





The new Canadian National symbol 
has won a top award in Typography 
‘61, the annual showing of the best in 
Canadian typography. 

The CN symbol was one of only 
three winning designs chosen from 
1,660 entries in the typography com- 
petition which is sponsored annually 
by the Society of Typographic De- 
signers of Canada and the Rolland 
Paper Co. Ltd. 

The award was accepted on behalf 
of CN by C. A. Harris, director of 
public relations, ata dinnerin Toronto. 

Designed by Allan Fleming of 
Toronto, the trademark made its first 
appearance on box cars during the 
past spring and has now been applied 
to a wide range of CN rolling stock, 
trucks, stations, sales offices, tele- 
graph blanks and stationery forms. 

“We are proud of the acclaim that 
Canadian National's new trademark is 
receiving,” Mr. Harris said. ‘The sim- 
plicity of the symbol makes it timeless. 
It also symbolizes the one thing com- 
mon to the complete CN system: the 
movement of men, materials and mes- 
sages from one point to another." 


Transcona Car Shops first aiders 


have won the Sir Henry Thornton 
Trophy, emblematic of System cham- 
pionship. They also won the Vice- 
President's Cup, representing the 
championship of the Prairie Region. 

Moncton MP and Car Shops Team 
No. 1 took the Hutchison Memorial 
Trophy, for System Tyro champion- 
ship, and the Atlantic Region General 
Manager's Trophy. 

System championship for investiga- 
tion department first aiders, repre- 
sented by Page Trophy, went to Ed- 
monton. 

Other regional winners in the Senior 
division were Atlantic: Moncton M.P. 
and Car Shops No. 1; St. Lawrence: 
Jonquiere (Chauvigny) Car Depart- 
ment; Great Lakes: London Car Shops; 
Mountain; Calder Car, M.P. and Stores. 

In the Tyro competitions other re- 
gional winners were St. Lawrence: 
Pt. St. Charles M.P. Shops; Great 
Lakes: London Car Shops; Prairie: 
Melville Car and B.B. Department; 
Mountain: Port Mann Car Department. 

In Senior competition, J. D. Smith, 
Calder, led the list with 99 per cent. 
T. V. Klapecki, Edmonton investiga- 
tion, and E. B. Mitchell, Moncton, tied 
for secor.d with 98 per cent and G. J. 


Allan Fleming, left, designer of the 
award-winning “‘CN" symbol, with 
C. A. Harris, director of public 
relations for the railway. 


Doucet, Moncton, T. H. Mackie, Lon- 
don Car, and M. H. Woycik, Calder, 
were tied for third place. 

The Tyro individual performance list 
was led by N. B. Bateman, Moncton, 
98.75 per cent, with J. Moir, London 
Car, second with 97.50 and D. R. 
Davidson, Port Mann, N. Saniszlo, 
Point St. Charles and E. Jabs, Trans- 
cona, sharing third with 95 per cent. 

G. Proulx, Jonquiere Car, led the 
Senior team captains with 94 per cent. 
E. E. Laurila, Transcona, O. P. Pickett, 
Port Huron, and J. D. Smith, Calder, 
tied for second with 93, while R. 
Larose, Point St. Charles and J. 
Wallace, Port Arthur Investigation, 
tied for third with 92. 

Team captain A. J. Duncan, Van- 
couver (Port Mann) led the Tyro cap- 
tains with 93 per cent; W. N. R. Arm- 
strong, Prince Rupert, A. V. Horne, 
Calder, and C. A. Mayers, Port Huron, 
tied for second with 92, and N. N. 
Bateman, Moncton, was third with 91. 





Few CN people know that Juliette 
of CBC-TV fame is the daughter of a 
retired CNR chef. 

Juliette’s father was Fred Sysak, a 
dining-car cook who worked on several 
western runs out of Winnipeg some 
years ago before his retirement. He 
now resides in Vancouver. 

One of his co-workers and friends 
was Nick Luciow of Edmonton, chef 
instructor of S.D & P.C. service in the 
west. On a press party held on a CN 
dining car in Vancouver recently one 
of the guests was “‘Juliette.”’ 

A startled Nick Luciow called out to 
the TV star—whom he remembered as 
a little girl who used to meet her dad 
at the trains. He was warmly greeted 
by her and was introduced all round to 
personalities aboard the train and her 
husband, Tony Cavazzi. 


Frank Duckworth had a problem. 
As vice-president of Tisdall, Clark & 
Lesly Ltd., public relations counsel for 
Procter & Gamble of Canada Ltd., he 
had to launch a press party for a new 
product of his client's — Duncan Hines 
cake mixes. Everybody — but every- 
body — has product parties in hotel 
rooms with cocktails and buffets. Mr. 
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Duckworth wanted something different. 

He began what psychiatrists would 
call “free association."” What do you 
associate ‘‘Duncas Hines” with? Since 
Mr. Hines travelled more than 2,000,000 
miles in quest of good eating, travel 
was one thought. Food and travel. 
Dinner on a diner — nothing could be 
finer. Mr. Duckworth called CN. 

Parties were laid on from late August 
and early September in Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver with the active 
support of the S.D. & P.C. people, 
particularly H. A. Craib, J. F. Penny 
and Samuel Hibner in those cities 
respectively. Pretty young misses 
with the label ‘“‘conductor” took the 
guests’ tickets at the station. 

“Terrific thing this redesign pro- 
gram," said one guest, sizing up 
Bonnie Davis, Miss Winnipeg of 1961, 
who was acting as conductor. Harold 
Morrison. 


Two CN men, J. H. McKeown, co- 
ordinator of systems planning and 
control, and J. P. Cardella, senior 
methods analyst, both of Montreal, 
have been named to the executive of 
the Systems and Procedures Associa- 
tion, Montreal Chapter. 


CBC's “Juliette” talks over the scenes 
of her childhood with an old friend, 
Chef Instructor Nick Luciow, of 
Edmonton. The glamorous TV star's 
father is a CN pensioner, Fred Sysak, 
of Vancouver. 


Vice-President J. R. McMillan, right, 
and Sam Hibner, S.D. & P.C. 
superintendent, Winnipeg, meet 
Bonnie Davis, ‘Miss Winnipeg”, 

at a press party. 


The association is an international 
organization of administrative execu- 
tives serving management of business, 
education and government through 
continuous programs of research and 
education in administration systems 
and management techniques. 


That train whistles have saved thou- 
sands of lives is pretty obvious. 

Here's a story about a life saved, 
not because a train whistle sounded 
at a level crossing, but because a CN 
engine crew felt sorry for a sick cow. 

The enginemen on a freight near 
Brucefield, Ont., noticed the cow near 
the track having a tough time bringing 
a calf into the world. 

On their return trip, the cow was 
still in difficulties, so they stopped 
the train and blew the whistle loud and 
long, attracting the attention of the 
owner of the cow who hustled to the 
rescue with a veterinarian. 


Territory of E. T. Rose, superin- 


tendent, Chicago Division, Grand 
Trunk Western, has been extended 
to include the Detroit Division. Mr. 
Rose's headquarters will remain at 
Battle Creek 





Appointments 
and 
promotions 


J. D. Astley, freight car distributor, 
Winnipeg, now supervisor of perish- 
able traffic, Prairie Region. 

W. F. Benson, assistant rate clerk St. 
John's, Nfld., now freight and pas- 
senger sales representative there. 

W. G. Eyford, superintendent of road 
Montreal, now superin- 
tendent of road transport, Prairie 
Region, Winnipeg 

H. R. Kelly, now freight sales repre- 
sentative, Winnipeg. 

D. W. Kyle, regional safety super- 
visor, Moncton, 
officer there 
J. F. Law, 
tions superintendent, 
superintendent, CN 
tions, there 

J. R. Lloy, senior assistant foreman, 
Halifax, now locomotive foreman Syd- 


transport at 


now regional training 


regional sales and opera- 
Winnipeg, now 
telecommunica- 


ney 
J. C. McDaniel, supervisor of sales 
CN Telecommunica- 
Toronto, now sales manager 

H. L. Purdy, assistant division en- 
Moncton, resident en- 


gineer there 


and advertising, 


tions, 


gineer, now 


SOFT 


resilient 
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Robert Ayre, CN's supervisor of visual 
redesign, is the author of “‘Sketko, the 
Raven," a book for children published 
by Macmillans of Canada. The book is 
illustrated by Philip Surrey. 

In the words of the book jacket, 
“Sketko, the Raven, was born beyond 
the rim of the world in the high North 

. He has lived in the hearts of the 
West-coast Indians since that day in 
the long, long ago... the most appeal- 
ing and best-loved creature of all 
Indian folk-lore.” 

The publishers feel that the skillful 
and interesting telling of these Indian 
legends will commend the book to 
adults as much as it will to children. 

Mr. Ayre credits his identification 
with CN for much of the background 
for his book. ‘Railways gave me Can- 
ada, from Whitehorse, Churchill, Daw- 
son Creek to St. John's, Newfound- 
land,” he says. “I spentlong periods in 
Jasper Park and much of the descrip- 
tive material in ‘Sketko, the Raven”, 
comes from familiarity with mountains 
through riding and hiking.” 


Jack Marchand, transportation engineer, 
talks from Moncton with CN train 

near Sussex while Morris Lodge, 
assistant transportation engineer, tests 
radio signal. Tests were made in 
connection with possibility of equipping 
despatchers and trains with two-way 
radio. 


Briane Randall, son of Roy 
Randall, general supervisor, mechani- 
cal maintenance, road transport de- 
partment, Montreal, has won a General 
Motors university scholarship. 

Briane was top student in Grade 13 
examinations at Gordon Graydon Col- 
legiate, with nine firsts and an average 
of 92 per cent. He is also an outstand- 
ing athlete, and last year was chosen 
athlete of the year at Gordon Graydon. 


Mimico shop employees have an 
enviable safety record: 953 days 
without a ranking injury. Their best 
previous record was 160 days. From 
left: Archie Duffield, general foreman, 
reading a citation of merit to members 
of the team; R. R. Scott, electrician ; 
G. Brown, shopman; F. Johnston, 
machinist; and W. Kay, shop foreman. 





The employees’ lounge area, roof 
terrace, and Memorial Library in the 
new headquarters building at Mont- 
real were officially opened when Pres- 
ident Donald Gordon presented a silver 
key to Howard Browne, president of 
the Canadian National Recreation As- 
sociation, to symbolize the turning 
over of the facilities to the employees. 
The CNRA will have full charge of the 
facilities. 

Mr. Gordon noted that when the 
building was planned one of the prime 
requisites was the provision of facili- 
ties for employees’ relaxation and 
entertainment. 

The Employees’ Memorial Library 
was established and furnished by CN 
War Services Association, in memory 
of the men and women of the Com- 
pany who served in the armed forces 
of the Commonwealth. It already con- 
tains 2,000 books. 


President Donald Gordon and Lillian 
Louman, of the car accounts office, 
discuss books at the opening of the 
Memorial Library at headquarters in 
Montreal. Miss Louman is a vice 
president of Montreal CNRA. 
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special offer fill out this coupon 
and mail immediately to: 


Mr. H. M. Parry, Secretary 
CNRA (Montreal) Inc. 

c/o Canadian National Railways 
P.O. Box 8100, Montreal 3, Que. 
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These five smart vinyl pocket accessories are imprinted in gold with the new 
CN symbol. They fit easily into pocket or purse. An item for each member of 
the family: Combination Card and Pass Case (41%" x 3’) with eight clear 
pockets for 15 cards, photos, etc. to keep them crisp and clean. Fitted Secretary 
(5%” x 3’’) with comb, nail file, replaceable note pad and two lined pockets. 
Money Clip (7 x 3’’) with chrome ciip and imitation money. “V" Type 
Coin Purse (3%"’ x 3%’) — coins inserted one side can be taken out the other. 
Key Case (3”’ x 1%4’’) houses eight keys neatly and safely on four swivel hooks. 
Three day delivery guaranteed. 


Complete set for ONLY $1.59 Made in Canada. 








Fine safety record has won Governor's 
Safety Award of Minnesota Safety 
Council for employees of DWP. 
Minnesota Governor Elmer L. Andersen, 
second from left, is shown presenting 
plaque to J. D. Hayes, manager, 
Lakehead Area. Looking on are T. W. 
Smith, right, DWP superintendent, 

and J. Campbeli, safety supervisor. 


J. Timmons, right, receives ‘Downtown 
Hearts and Poker Club" trophy, for 
winning ninth annual Point St. 

Charles (Montreal!) golf tourney. 
Making presentation is W. Hanna. 


More than 1,000 employees, with their 
children and friends, took advantage of 
an “open house” to visit the new head- 
quarters building at Montreal on Sept- 
ember30. 

Grouped into parties of 20, the visi- 
tors were shown over the building, one 
of the most advanced in design and 
equipment in Canada. 

At the end of their tour, the guests 
were taken to the cafeteria, where re- 
freshments were served. 








“NOTHING IS TOD GOOD FOR MY 
BoY —— ALL THE CARS HAVE 
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CN Telecommunications men get 
together for shop-talk session during 
seminar at Moncton, From left: Alfred 
Mulloy, plant supervisor, St. John's, 
Nfld.; A. C. Cline, inside plant 
superintendent, Toronto; J. D. Goss, 
assistant superintendent, Moncton. 


If there's ever a lady president of CN, 
Karen Forbes, for one, will feel at 
home right from the start. Karen, 
daughter of George Forbes, assistant 
to manager of work equipment, tried 
President Donald Gordon's chair for 
size during her tour of the new 
headquarters building at Montreal. 
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of 
the run 


Engineer James C. Boyce, Kamloops, 
retired after more than 44 years with 
CN, prefers the new diesels, “One 
quickly lost the sense of romance after 
working for a while on the old coal- 
burners” he says. 

On the Winnipeg-Dauphin run, in 
the earlier days, Mr. Boyce said a steam 
engine hauled 80 cars of wheat and re- 
quired 42 tons of coal over the 10 to 
11-hour trip. “Not much romance in 
shovelling that much coal; it was mere- 
ly hard work. Only the people who saw 
or heard us go by could get any roman- 
tic notions from a steam engine.” 

When Mr. Boyce made his “last run” 
from Blue River he was greeted by a 
crowd of over 100 friends at the Kam- 
loops terminal. 


C. A. MacDonald, accountant in the 
auditor's office of the DWP, has re- 
tired after 45 years with the Company. 

Mr. MacDonald started at McBride, 
B.C., and worked from 1917 to 1930 
at Edson, Alta. 

He entered the DWP as division 
accountant at Virginia and in +939 
moved to Duluth as accountant. 

His associates gave him a radio and 
a savings bond, the presentations 
being made by R. F. Kennedy, auditor, 
at a luncheon. 


More than 50 years’ service was 
recognized at Smithers when engine- 
man J. M. “Roy” Cheater was pre- 
sented with a gold pass on his retire- 
ment by Assistant Area Manager 
Harry G. Wortman, of Prince George, 
aboard the latter's business car. 
Others on hand for the presentation 
were T. A. Mainprize, Vancouver, op- 
erations manager; James Bateman, 
assistant superintendent of transport- 
ation, Prince George; Mel Dagg, train- 
master, Smithers. Howard Bibbard 


represented the B. of L.E. and J. F. 
MacDonald, the Village of Smithers. 


Frank S. Walker, supervisor of car 
service at London, has retired at half a 
century of railroading. According to 
the St. Mary's Journal-Argus, Mr. 
Walker is better known as the “Great 
White Father" by members of the First 
World War Perth Regiment with which 
he served as regimental quartermaster 
for more than six years. 


Hector Landry's family, including rel- 
atives who came all the way from 
Quebec, were on hand to greet him 
when he made his last run as an 
engineer at Sioux Lookout, after 42 
years with the company. 

Mr. Landry received gifts from the 
yard staff and from fellow members 
of Lodge 654, BLE. 


Miss Catherine O'Leary ends 45 years 
in the sales department at Montreal. 
Wishes for a happy retirement 

were expressed by Alex Hart, right, vice 
president, sales, and E. A. Ryder, 
deputy vice president, sa/es. 


Charles W. Blythe, agent at Owen 
Sound, has retired after 45 years' 
service. 

Starting his railway career with the 
Grand Trunk as a relieving operator in 
Owen Sound, Mr. Blythe served at 
various points in western Ontario. He 
was appointed agent in 1952. 


G. S. Groh, agent-operator for CN 
at liderton, Ont., has completed 49 
years’ service. 

Prior to his retirement, Mr. Groh re- 
ceived a life pass and a congratulatory 
letter from President Donald Gordon. 
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E. A. Lavery, division freight agent, 
North Bay, was presented with a travel- 
ling bag and a sum of money by his de- 
partmental associates when he brought 
his 48 years with the railway to a close. 

Mr. Lavery also received an album 
containing the business cards of his 
friends, and a portable radio, given by 
the freight, telecommunications and 
passenger staffs at North Bay. A 
purse was presented to Mrs. Lavery. 


Garfield Jones, a native of Liverpool, 
England, has retired recently at 
St. Gregor, Sask., to end a 43-year 
career as Station agent there. 

He began his service in 1917 as a 
clerk at Verigin, Sask., and became 
assistant agent there in the same year. 
Before going to St. Gregor, in 1944, he 
served as operator and agent at many 
centres on the Prairie Region. 


Arthur Elliott's fellow  railroaders 
gave him a radio when he ended 48 
years of service with the N.S. & T. as 
agent at Welland. 

Among those at the presentation 
honoring Mr. and Mrs. Elliott were 
P. C. Frizzell, freight sales representa- 
tive; S. R. Trapnell, assistant engineer; 
G. F. Wade, assistant superintendent; 
C. E. Wali, express agent and F. P. 
Quinn, chief clerk. 


E. D. Collins, sleeping car porter, 
has retired at Winnipeg after a 34-year 
career with the company. 

Mr. Collins joined CN at Winnipeg 
in 1927 and since that time has 
worked on most of the passenger 
runs in Western Canada. 


Elwood Brooks, freight foreman at 
Terrace, B.C., has ended 38 years with 
CN, all of it spent at Terrace, where he 
started as assistant agent. 


Ray De Chaney, test rack operator in 
the D. W. & P car department at West 
Duluth, Minn., has retired after 42 years’ 
service. 

He joined the company in 1919 and 
served as a car repairer at West Duluth 
until 1925 when he was made car in- 
spector. He was promoted to test rack 
operator in 1931. 


G. G. Davies, agent at Minitonas, 
Man., for the last seven years, has re- 
tired after a 42-year career with the 
company. 

Born at Saratoga, N.Y., Mr. Davies 
joined the railway in 1919 as assistant 
agent at Letellier, Man. During his long 
career he served as agent at many 
points throughout the Prairie Region, 
before going to Minitonas in 1954. 


William Cullen, car inspector at Ed- 
monton, has closed out a 42-year 
career with CN. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Cullen 
came to Canada in 1909, went overseas 
with the 51st Draft in 1915, and joined 
CN on his return to Canada in 1919. 


Dave Kuhn, of the freight claims 
department at Edmonton, has ended 
46 years’ service. 

Mr. Kuhn started in Winnipeg, and 
also worked at Saskatoon. His friends 
honored him at a gathering marking 
his retirement. 


F. L. Caouette, machinist helper at 
Calder, Alta., has retired. 
Mr. Caouette was born at St. Liboire, 


Que. 


Fellow BRC members, led by R. Peer, 
employee representative, gathered to 
bid farewell to J. Allard, carman, and 
W. Brunke, carman helper, when they 
entered retirement at Montreal. 


Above: There'll be plenty of time for 
gardening, now that Albert Magenty 
has retired after 40 years of railroading. 
Mr. Magenty was a locomotive 
fireman at Stratford. 


Above Left: "Gus" Gottfred, centre, 
CNT superintendent at Winnipeg, 
winds up 48 years with the Company. 
At right is J. R. McMillan, vice- 
president, Prairie Region, and at left 
M. L. Prentice, regional manager 

for CNT. 


Peter Gilchrist, Paris yard clerk, has 
closed 20 years of railroading. 

Mr. Gilchrist started with CN as a 
checker at London. He later moved to 
Paris and spent the last 15 years of his 
service there as yard clerk in the Junc- 
tion Yards. 

On the eve of his retirement, fellow- 
employees presented Mr. Gilchrist with 
a wallet. 


E. Neilsen, boarding car inspector at 
Edmonton, was presented with a purse 
of money by his associates when he 
retired to close out 39 years of service. 
The presentation was made by 
D. N. A. Barry, assistant superinten- 
dent, boarding cars, Mountain Region. 
Flowers were sent to Mrs. Neilsen. 


George 


retiring officers, 
Greenough, superintendent of opera- 
tions, PEI, and J. E. Mcintyre, agricul- 


Two 


tural development representative, 
Moncton, were honored by fellow 
supervisors at Moncton, and were 
presented with parting gifts by D. V. 
Gonder, vice-president, and_ Eric 
Stephens on, area manager. 





womens pages 


Leisure time well spent 


How often do we say, “Oh, if | had 
only time to do that!" And “that"’ gen- 
erally means doing something for our- 
selves. This is why itis so refreshing to 
hear of a young and attractive girl giv- 
ing her precious leisure time to the 
service of others, especially when that 
time runs into hundreds of hours. 

The young lady in this instance is 
Helen Fischer, typist receptionist in the 
office of the superintendent of pen- 
sions and welfare plans in the new 
Headquarters building at Montreal. 
The time, 1100 hours to be precise, she 
has given to St. John Ambulance As- 
sociation over a period of three years. 

When Helen joined St. John Ambu- 
lance Brigade, she chose No. 19 Cen- 
tral Nursing Division, Montreal Area, 
which is the oldest division in Montreal 
and one of the older women's divisions 
in Canada. 

“My reasons for joining,"’ Helen 
says, “were, | might say, twofold: | 
wanted to help others in some way and 
at the same time improve myself — help 
round out my own personality, as it 
were. You see | was not too long out of 
school and was becoming increasingly 
aware of a deadly sameness in my 
daily routine. In my work with the bri- 
gade | feel that | have found my objec- 
tives: knowing that in some way | am 
helping others gives me a great deal 
of satisfaction, and the experience | 
have gained will always be of benefit 
to me.” 

In her work for the brigade Helen 
participates in a wide range of activity 
which involves attendance at weekly 
discussion meetings; teaching prelim- 
inary first aid and home nursing and 
child care; hospital work; ski patrol 
duties, and attendance at carnivals, 
picnics and other public events. 


The discussion and business meet- 
ings are held weekly at the St. John 
House, the first Tuesday of every 
month being devoted to divisional mat- 
ters, such as reviewing reports from 
ambulance officers concerning public 
duties, and at which time new methods 
and cases are discussed. Following 
Tuesday meetings are held in conjunc- 
tion with No. 19 men's division, where 
constructive criticism is both given and 
taken, the objective being to improve 
efficiency on public duty. 

Helen's teaching duties consist in 
giving instruction in preliminary first 
aid, home nursing and child care to girl 
Guides and junior members in the 11 
to 16-year age group. Their number 
may range from six to 40. At the end of 
the course the young graduates recieve 
three badges, and “I can tell you”, 
Helen says, “they are thrilled with 
them.” 

Before beginning her volunteer hos- 
pital work, Helen was obliged to attend 
a six-week training course given by a 
registered nurse. The course embraced 
such things as the reading of patients’ 
charts; taking blood pressure, pulse 
and temperature; changing bandages 
and giving baths —in all, general care 
of the sick. “Actually,” Helen says, 
“the duties we perform in a hospital are 
comparable to those ofa nurse's aide." 

In winter Helen's duties take her to 
the quaint villages of St. Sauveur and 
Morin Heights in the picturesque Lau- 
rentian Mountains where St. John Am- 
bulance huts are set up at the foot of 
the sloping ski hills. She is on call all 
day Saturday and Sunday during which 
time she helps administer first aid to 
any person suffering from injuries 
of a minor nature: simple fractures, 
frostbite, shock. 

Summertime sees her on the beach, 
at picnics, golf tournaments and par- 


Above: Helen is shown with Salyme 
Dupras, 80, retired CN carpenter, 
Montreal, a member of Dow No. 19 
Division, St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
who was honored /ast spring for 50 
years of service. With them are Judge 
Redmond Roche, president, Quebec 
Council of the brigade, left, and E. L. 
Migneault, Provincial Commissioner. 


ades. At other times her duties take her 
to polio clinics, and at such events as 
“Save a Life Week”. 

“A big day for me," Helen says, 
“was when | served on ambulance 
duty at the official opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway by Queen Elizabeth 
and President Eisenhower.” 

Helen obtained her first service bar 
at St. John Ambulance annual inspec- 
tion which took place in October. This 
award represented the completion of 
three years in the service of her brigade. 

Notwithstanding her all-out endea- 
vour in the field of public work, Helen 
still finds time for swimming and play- 
ing tennis. She is also an amateur 
artist, sewing and cooking enthusiast. 

Joining the Interdepartmental Edu- 
cation Association course in oil 
painting last year, her study in still life 
was placed third among 20 paintings 
on exhibit at the end of the semester. 

Her enthusiasm for sewing extends 
to the making of her own dresses—she 
has even tried her hand at making suits. 

Cooking gives her great pleasure, 
delighting as she does in experiment- 
ing with foreign dishes. 

Considering Helen's generous work 
on behalf of St. John Ambulance As- 
sociation, coupled with her own per- 
sonal activities, she could exclaim: “If 
only | had more time to do that...," 
and her wish would be a legitimate one. 





hristmas 
Sewing 
Special 


Those disconcerting TV, radio and 
newspaper reminders that the number 
of shopping days separating us from 
Christmas is fast diminishing leave 
one of our enterprising fellow em- 
ployees completely unconcerned! 

She is 19-year-old Barbara Myers, 
an enthusiastic member of the sew-it- 
yourself set who, since August, has 
spent many an evening happily stitch- 
ing her way down her Christmas gift 
list. In the daytime, she works as 
secretary to John Noel, public rela- 
tions manager, Great Lakes Region — 
a job and department which she finds 
both stimulating and enjoyable. 

“Giving presents | have made my- 
self not only helps to stretch my 
budget but allows me to produce gifts 
tailored to the specific needs and 
tastes of my family and friends," 
Barbara explains. 

Among the gifts produced by this 
pretty ‘sewing Santa” and her trusty 
Singer, are jaunty golf club mitts for 
Dad's new golf clubs, a festive table 
cloth appliqued with Christmas de- 
signs for Mom, a decorative snowman 
for her young brother, denim tennis 
racket covers for two girl friends, holly- 
appliqued towels for a Yuletide hos- 


tess, and two red felt Christmas stock- 
ings to be “stuffed with candies for 
two young neighbors.” 

Barbara developed these gift ideas 

from sewing features, complete with 
how-to instructions, featured in news- 
papers and magazines. Here are some 
of the instructions. 
Mitts for Golf Clubs: From a sturdy 
fabric, such as denim, cut back and 
front sections so that each section is 
ten inches long and five inches wide 
Curve top of both sections and taper 
towards lower edge so that sections 
are approximately four inches wide at 
that point. 

Next cut numerals 1, 2,3 and 4 from 
bias tape in a pretty contrasting color. 
Applique numerals to front section. 
(Barbara did this by setting a Slant-O- 
Matic sewing machine for a narrow 
satin stitch.) 

Approximately four inches from 
lower edge of both front and back sec- 
tions, make a casing and insert a nar- 
row elastic band of sufficient length to 
permit the covers to slip over heads of 
clubs. Use bias tape to join front and 
back sections and finish bottom of 
mitts. 

Table Cloth: Dye a worn or dis- 


For a pretty decorative edging, Barb 
pinks her way around a red felt 
stocking about one-quarter of an inch 
from the line of stitching. Decorative 
candy canes (applied to stocking front 
before stitching) consist of scraps of 
white felt striped" with metallic 
rickrack. An artificial holly leaf was 
added. 


colored sheet red or green. From 
scraps of red, green, yellow and white 
felt, cut such designs as Christmas 
trees, candles, bells, stars, Santas, 
angels, etc. (Felt is wonderful for this 
purpose as it is easy to cut and does 
not fray) Arrange cut-outs on table 
cloth to form attractive pattern. Se- 
quins, seed pearls, glittery beads or 
metallic rickrack can be used to orna- 
ment felt designs. Stitch felt designs 
to cloth. 
Snowman: For a decorative ‘‘snow- 
man" centerpiece, cover a round card- 
board box (a hat box will prove ideal for 
a large snowman) with a piece of opa- 
que white fabric. (An old sheet will do). 

To make the head, cover a smaller 
round cardboard box and cover it with 
the white fabric. 

Snowman's hat and scarf can be 














stitched from cotton remnants in 
striped or plain Christmas colors. Cov- 
ered buttons are used on figure’s 
“vest” and shiny buttons are stitched 
on head covering to represent both 
eyes and nose. A piece of red felt 
shaped into a “smile” provides the 
mouth. 
Christmas Towels: Trace holly-leaf 
shapes on pieces of washable green 
fabric. Place fabric pieces into position 
on towel. Stitch around leaf outlines 
with a narrow satin stitch. Trim excess 
fabric to line of stitching. Use a satin 
stitch for veins in center of holly leaves. 
For holly berries, cotton pompoms 
are snipped from a bright red ball 
fringe and stitched into position. 
Tennis Racket Cover: Using your 
tennis racket as a guide, trace and cut 
a paper pattern allowing a half-inch all 
around for easy fit. From an appro- 
priate fabric such as denim or Indian 
Head cotton, cut front and back sec- 
tions according to pattern. For added 
protection, you might line cover with 
plastic fabric. Cut velcro strip to close 
bottom of cover and stitch along bot- 
tom of front and back sections so that 
fastening strips meet when pressed. 
A decorative trim may be given the 


Left: To deck a Christmas buffet table 
— A discarded sheet is a wonderful 
background for fanciful felt cut-outs, 

in a Yuletide mood. Metallic rickrack 
was used to trim bells and tree cut-ouis. 
Note candles along edge of cloth. 


Lower left: A jolly snowman 

was made from pieces of a discarded 
sheet, scraps of red and 
red-and-white fabric, six buttons 
and a piece of red felt. A hat 

box and a round piece of cardboard 
provide snowman's form. Scarf and 
tuque were sewn on the bias for a 
natty effect. 


Right: Store-bought terry cloth towels, 
appliqued with a holly motif, are bound 
to please the holiday hostess who “‘has 
everything.” Holly applique was 
attached to towels by overcasting leaf 
edges with a satin stitch. 


Lower right: Denim golf mitts and 
tennis racket cover — Bias binding is 
shaped into two small rackets, 
machine stitching gives an illusion of 
strings, and pear! buttons suggesi 
tennis balls. 


cover by basting bias tape into posi- 
tion on right side of the front section, 
in the shape of two crossed miniature 
rackets. Stitch into position. Stitch 
rows of straight sewing machine stitch- 
ing (No. 12 stitch) to simulate racket 
strings. Pearl buttons are hand-tacked 
to represent twinkling tennis balls. 

Stitch bias tape across the bottom of 

the front and back of cover. A second 
row of tape stitched an inch above this 
row is an attractive finishing touch. 
Use bias tape to join front and back 
sections, and to form a handy loop for 
hanging the cover. 
Felt Stockings: On two layers of felt, 
draw a stocking the size and shape 
desired. If the stocking front is to be 
appliqued with felt Christmas trees, 
angels, Santas, reindeer, etc., this 
should be done before joining the two 
pieces of fabric. A simple but attractive 
design is made by applying diagonal 
strips of metallic rickrack braid to give 
a candy-cane effect. Barbara used 
the narrow rickrack in red and silver 
on her small stockings. 

Then, through the two layers of felt, 
stitch around the stocking outline, trim 
with pinking shears about one-quarter 
of an inch from the seam. . 





Above right: Frank Walker, second 
from right, supervisor of car service, 
Stratford, 50 years’ service. 
London Free Press photo. 


Left: Ross Ryder, left, agent, CN 
Express, Niagara Falls, 45 years' service. 


Right: Harold Garcin, right, watchman, 
Corner Brook, Nfld., 15 years' service. 








Above left: L. B. Powers’ right, CNT, 
Halifax, 49 years’ service. 


Above right: Stan/ey Davison, left, 
dining car steward, Toronto, 
38 years’ service. 


Left: Moses Halliday, trainman, 
Newfoundland lines, 42 years’ service. 


Right: Peter Tod, /eft conductor, 
Winnipeg, 41 years’ service. 





Above left: Percy Briggs, /eft line 
inspector, CNT, Moncton, 42 
years’ service. 


Above right: Eric Trumbell, centre, 
passenger sales office manager, 
Vancouver, 40 years’ service. 


Left: Jim Crossman, engineer, 
Moncton, 43 years’ service. 


Right: Blair Beaumont, right, assistant 
engineer, Halifax, 50 years’ service. 


Above left: Harry McKay, right, 
senior clerk, accounting department, 
Moncton, 38 years’ service. 


Above right: Joseph Edward Cormier, 
coach carpenter, Moncton, second 
from left, 44 years’ service. 


Left: B. H. Willis, chief despatcher, 
St. Thomas, 46 years’ service. 


Right: Sam Gordon, baggage foreman, 
Winnipeg, 43 years’ service. 





New pensioners 


Amiss, A. 16 yrs 
cleaner 
Montreal, Que. 


Apperley, F. 17 yrs 
carman helper 
Regina, Sask 


Arnold, C. 35 yrs 
boilermaker 
Transcona, Man 


Ash, T. D. 44 yrs 
superintendent 
Detroit, Mich 


Audette, J.M. 45 yrs 
pipefitter 
Transcona, Man. 


Ayotte, J. R. F. 35 yrs 
locomotive fireman 
Montreal, Que 


Baillie, J. 37 yrs 
issuer 
Stratford, Ont 


Baker, R. C. 24 yrs 
doorman 
Halifax, N.S 


Baldwin, J.P. 21 yrs 
switchman 
Saskatoon, Sask 


Bedard, G. H.N. 41 yrs 
clerk laborer 
Limoilou, Que 


Beswatherick, R.G. 
section foreman 
Cordova, Man. 38 yrs 


Betz, G. H. 45 yrs 
regional comptroller 
Moncton, N.B 


Billard, J. S. 2 yrs 
stevedore 
North Sydney, N.S 


Bishop, L. R. 49 yrs 
freight claim agent 
Winnipeg, Man 


Boissy, J. V. N. 24 yrs 
foreman 
Assiniboine Area 


Boulanger, J. E. 46 yrs 
chief despatcher 
Levis, Que 


Brouille, J. R. A. 41 yrs 
crossing watchman 
Montreal, Que. 


Caron, J. A. 40 yrs 
maintainer 
St. Lawrence Div 


Castelli, R. 39 yrs 
laborer 
Montreal, Que 


Cesari, G. 36 yrs 
laborer 
Montreal, Que. 


Chesne, P.E. 31 yrs 
crossing watchman 
Pominion, Que. 


Clifford, G.C. 25 yrs 
cleaner 
Montreal, Que. 


Cote, J.C.U. 43 yrs 
agent operator 
St. Felicien, Que. 


Crassweller, 40 yrs 
pump laborer 
Sioux Lookout, Ont 


Cullen, W. 42 yrs 
carman 
Edmonton, Alta 


Davies, G. G. 41 yrs 
agent — operator 
Minitonas, Man. 


Delaney, Miss A.C. 
senior stenographer 
Montreal, Que. 38 yrs 


Drover, W.H. 41 yrs 
section foreman 
S*. John's, Nfld 


Drzymala, W. 6 yrs 
extra gang laborer 
Smithers Div. 


Dufresne, J. J. A. 
locomotive fireman 
Limoilou, Que. 28 yrs 


Dunlop, A. F. 40 yrs 
scaleman 
Ottawa, Ont 


Esselmont, J. R. 40 yrs 
engine watchman 
Brandon, Man. 


Everard, E. 
porter 
St. John's, Nfld 


Foss, H. 42 yrs 
engineer locomotive 
Montreal! Dist. 


Foster,W.H. 39 yrs 
carman 
Transcona, Man 


Fraser, K. R. 32 yrs 
conductor 
Nor. Ont. Dist. 


Fretz, L. H. 35 yrs 
yard foreman 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Fulthorpe, J. A. 35 yrs 
carman 
Transcona, Man. 


Genereux, A. 17 yrs 
brakeman 
Montreal Dist. 


Gingras, J. H.C. 45 yrs 
operator-leverman 
Montreal, Que. 


Golding W. 40 yrs 
machinist helper 
Montreal, Que. 


Gough, E. C. 40 yrs 
supervisor pensions 
Toronto, Ont. 


Goulet, J. O. 31 yrs 
foreman 
Island Pond, Vt. 


Grasley, R.W. 26 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Regina, Sask. 


Gray, W. A. 31 yrs 
switchtender 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Greenough, G. R. 
superintendent 37 yrs 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


Hebert, J. H. A. 40 yrs 
brakeman 
Riviere du Loup, Que 


Hewko, P. 19 yrs 
groundman 
Vancouver, B.C 


Hinds, R. S. 48 yrs 
clerk 
Toronto, Ont. 


Holloway, G. W. 10 yrs 
rough carpenter 
Newfoundland Dist. 


Huntington, J. W. 

48 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
New Carlisle, Que. 


Hynes, J. 32 yrs 
checker 
Montreal, Que. 


Innes, Mrs. M. V.33 yrs 
telegraph operator 
Exira, Man. 


Irvine, W. J. 26 yrs 
painter 
Toronto, Ont. 


Jones, G. 44 yrs 
agent — operator 
St. Gregor, Sask. 


Killoran, D. H. 43 yrs 
sr. methods analyst 
Toronto, Ont. 


Kimball, Miss H.L.M. 
secretary 33 yrs 
Washington, D.C 


Kuhn, D. 46 yrs 
trav. frt. claim agent 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Labranche, J. A. O. 
equipment inspector 
Montreal, Que. 44 yrs 


Lahola, S. 32 yrs 
sectionman 
Port Mann, B.C 


Ladue, C. H. 46 yrs 
general agent 
Boston, Mass. 


Laird, O. H. 40 yrs 
foreman 
Capreol, Ont 


Laperriere, J. A. 46 yrs 
foreman 
Laurentian Div 


MacDonald, A. 36 yrs 
bridgeman 
Portage-Brandon Div. 


MacDonald, C. A. 
accountant 45 yrs 
Duluth, Minn. 


Marlow, G.W. 40 yrs 
timekeeper 
Toronto, Ont 


Mayes, W. E. 38 yrs 
conductor 
Nor. Ont. Dist. 


McGregor, A. 40 yrs 
mech. engineer 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Meunier, J. H. 
sectionman 
St. Tite, Que. 


Moore, J. J.T. 44 yrs 
administrative asst 
Montreal, Que 


Nash, E. E. 36 yrs 
freight checker 
Toronto, Ont. 


Nason,H.W. 24 yrs 
laborer 
Saint John, N.B. 


Nicolle, J. H. 31 yrs 
bridgeman 
Northumberland Div. 


Orman, H. F. 26 yrs 
checker 
Halifax, N.S. 


Palilotta, G. 
laborer 
Montreal, Que 


Pastuschak, J. 34 yrs 
section foreman 
Bengough Jct., Sask. 


Paterson, Mrs. V. J. 
clerk stenographer 
Montreal, Que. 35 yrs 


Penney, A. 41 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Perkins, A.B. 43 yrs 
chief clerk 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Perron, L. J. 38 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Chauvigny, Que. 


Petrie, A. 48 yrs 
switchtender 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Pickrell,R.G. 35 yrs 
inspector 
Moncton, N.B. 


Plamondon, J. E. 
sectionman 38 yrs 
Dupuy, Que 


Pomerleau, H. 22 yrs 
baggage trucker 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Power, T. 21 yrs 
freight trucker 
Argentia, Nfld. 


Radford,C.D. 38 yrs 
operator 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Rancourt, J. C. E. R. 
section foreman 35 yrs 
Montmorency S/D 


Richmond, H. W. 
morse operator 32 yrs 
Toronto, Ont. 


Robineau, J. R. C. 
asst. chief clerk 43 yrs 
Montreal, Que. 


Rousseau, J. G. H. 
conductor 43 yrs 
Quebec Dist. 


Roy, D. A. 29 yrs 
sectionman 
Lachine, Que 


Rozek, P. 15 yrs 
sectionman 
Carmel, Sask. 


Sagala, J. E.R. A. 
lineman 46 yrs 
Montreal Dist. 


Sage, G. R. 40 yrs 
signal maintainer 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Schoales, F.C. 49 yrs 
treasury officer 
Toronto, Ont. 





Schoenhofen, W. W. 
asst. foreman 31 yrs 
Hudson Bay Area 


Shields, G. 41 yrs 
clerk 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Squires, J.H. 32 yrs 
carman helper 
St. John's, Nfid 


Strickland, C. A. 38 yrs 
stower 
Port aux Basques, Nfid 


Struble, D. 38 yrs 
claim agent 
Durand, Mich 


Thoresen, G. O. 50 yrs 
freight traffic manager 
Chicago, II! 


Tremblay, J. F. X. 
agent 45 yrs 
Roberval, Que 


Trowsdale, W. H. 
s/b fireman 18 yrs 
Borden, P.E.I 


Tunstead, H. S. 40 yrs 
pipefitter 
Edmonton, Alta 


VanDriessche, R. 
car helper 20 yrs 
Fort Rouge, Man 


Walker, F. S. 50 yrs 
supervisor car service 
Stratford, Ont 


Walsh, Miss B. 40 yrs 
automatic operator 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Weinert, H.J. 49 yrs 
cashier 
Waterloo, Ont 


Westergaard, H. V. V. 
joint facility examine: 
Toronto, Ont. 38 yrs 


Wills, H. 24 yrs 
porter 
London, Ont 


Wilson, G. C. 1 yr 
timekeeper 
Lakehead Area 


Young, J. H. 26 yrs 
electrician 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Zawacky, J. 41 yrs 
section foreman 
Hudson Bay Div 


Employees Retired 
Under the Provident 
Fund Act 


Boone,W. A. 43 yrs 
section foreman 
Hampstead, N.B. 


Bourque, J.E. 38 yrs 
classified laborer 
Moncton, N.B. 


Doiron, J. D. A. 37 yrs 
pipefitter 
Moncton, N.B 


Ferguson, J. D. 40 yrs 
welder 
Halifax, N.S 


Garon, L. P. 35 yrs 
agent-operator 
Chemin du Lac, Que 


Hicks, W. J. 45 yrs 
assistant supervisor 
Montreal, Que 


Leblanc, A. 31 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Moncton N.B 


Manning, G. W. 33 yrs 
yardmaster 
Saint John, N.B 


Roy, J. D. H. 39 yrs 
assistant roadmaster 
Senneterre, Que 


Smith, J. P. 39 yrs 
machinist 
Moncton, N.B 


Steeves,C.N. 29 yrs 
locomotive foreman 
Sydney, N.S 


Therriault, J. A. 36 yrs 
laborer 
Joffre, Que 


Employees Granted 
Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Ahiemann, A. 40 yrs 
timekeeper 
Detroit, Mich 


Barker, C. R. 44 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Melville, Sask 


Bryce, A. H. 44 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Battie Creek, Mich 


Clements, L. W. 52 yrs 
engineer 
Chicago, Ill 


Concklin, H. E. 33 yrs 
general agent 
Memphis, Tenn 


Davidson, W.K. 37 yrs 
foreman 
Romeo, Mich 


Denery, J. J. 44 yrs 
agent-operator 
Fort Convington, N.Y 


Gibson, G.W. 35 yrs 
sectionman 
Mishawaka, Ind 


Gonzalez, G. 
laborer 
Detroit, Mich 


Graf, A. R. 19 yrs 
crossing watchman 
Chicago, Ill 


Hilley, J. M. 35 yrs 
yard clerk 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Hooker, C. 
stationary fireman 
Virginia, Minn 


Janulis, S. 
laborer 
Chicago, III 


Johnson, G. W. 37 yrs 
baggageman 
Port Huron, Mich 


Kamberg, G. F. 46 yrs 
engineer 
Detroit, Mich 


Kellett, E. J. 
locomotive engineer 
Duluth, Minn 


Kelly, L. F. 44 yrs 
steno-clerk 
Port Huron, Mich 


Ladue, C. H. 46 yrs 
general agent 
Boston, Mass 


Mega, S. 
inspector 
Chicago, III 


Morehouse, L. 
watchman 
South Bend, Ind 


Murphy, J. H. 
sectionman 
Island Pond, Vt 


Nappel, F. A. 
chef 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Nemith, F. 
laborer 
Valparaiso, ind 


Norman, H. 
engineering asst 
Detroit, Mich 


Panter, J. A. 25 yrs 
welder 
Durand, Mich 


Poisson, W. J. 31 yrs 
electrician 
Detroit, Mich 


Sebring, C. 34 yrs 
signal maintainer 
Capac, Mich 


Spillane, C. M. 42 yrs 
clerk 
Battie Creek, Mich 


Taylor, G. H. 
machinist helper 
Island Pond, Vt 


Young, H.L. J. 
asst. timekeeper 
Detroit, Mich 
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